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PART III. 





—_. 
To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Frirenp,—So many and various are the 
occurrences which have chequered my path 
(hitherto undiversified, save by the every- 
day transactions of life ;) so novel in their 
origia, and so complicated in their bearings, 
since I last wrote to thee, that now, while 
I am again seated in my arm-chair, in mine 
own pleasant little parlour, they seem to 
float as indistinctly before my remem- 
brance, as the wild vagaries of opening 
fancy, or as the fleeting visions of a fairy’s 
dream, as she sleeps on a bed of violets, in 
the calm of a summer’s eve. 

But I will endeavour, for thy sake, to 
snatch from oblivion the most vivid inci- 
dents from the chaos which surrounds me, 
though, I fear me, it will be but a strange 
tissue of unconnected matter. 

The most important and uncertain «ra 
in the existence of man has now passed 
away, and added me also to the long list of 
those whom either the impulse of voluntary 
agency, or the uncontrollable tide of cir- 
cumstances, has joined together ; I mean, 
mine espousal of Dora ;—important, inas- 
much as it is durable as existence itself, 
and uncertain as to the happiness or misery 
of its consequences. But I trust I have not 
blindly or unadvisedly entered a tempes- 
tuous ocean, which may whirl me to the 
vortex of destruction, but rather embarked 
upon that placid river which will bear me to 
the haven of domestic peace. Whatever the 
result may be, and I have every reason to 
view it through Hope’s bright prospective ; 


at present, I hail it as the great jubilee of 
my existence,—as one happy moment stolen 
from Elysium, to glad and solace me through 
the rest of life. 

On the third day after I had despatched 
my epistle unto thee, Dora and myself (she 
arrayed in one of those simple habiliments 
which I had presented to her, and truly I 
took it as a compliment to me, and I having 
adorned myself with a new snuff coloured 
coat, with a waistcoat of the same, and ne- 
ther garments to correspond, with leaden 
coloured silk hose, and new silver buckles 
in my shoes—though T detail not this in 
ostentation) proceeded together to our 
House of Meeting, accompanied by many of 
our neighbours, not forgetting my kind and 
worthy friend the Curate,—and were there 
united. But I will not attempt to describe 
unto thee, the mild dignity, the blushing 
beauty, and panting agitation of the dam- 
sel; nor the mixed and undefinable feelings 
which I myself experienced; and truly, I 
know not which was predominant, save the 
sincerity of my professions, with a sensation 
of delighted confusion, and an internal cen- 
sciousness of entering upon a brighter, love- 
lier, nobler state of being Upon the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, we returned home; 
and after regaling our friends, and receiving 
their congratulations and valedictions, and 
changing our raiment, as it was not meet to 
expose our bridal vests to the perils of tra- 
vel, we commenced our tour, accompanied 
by the Curate, who, poor man, not enjoying 
a good state of health, I conceived might 
be benefited by the journey. I did invite 
him accordingly, and was gratified by his 
consenting, as he is a man who possesses an 
inexhaustible fund of kindness and good- 
nature, having withal high capabilities of 








ready to dispense around him; learned, 
moreover, in the sublimity of elden sci- 
ence, though, like unto myself, but little 
conversant with the ways of the passing 
world. We had had a long consultation 
concerning the destination of our expedi- 
tion, and called in the €urate to assist our 
deliberation ; when it was agreed to visit 
Scotland, its chief cities, and the High- 
lands, of which we had heard marvellous 
accounts, and which our adviser, being of 
a somewhat romantic disposition, fancied 
would please us greatly; and, in sooth, they 
did please us greatly; though thou must 
not suppose that we tasted only the sweets 
of travel, without encountering those petty 
disasters and inconveniences, which, by their 
variety, serve but to enhance the pleasure. 

To give thee a regular and circumstan- 
tial detail of our journeying would be to 
encroach too much upon thy space and pa- 
tience, as well as mine own leisure; and I 
can only carry thee here and there, as 
chance may lead or remembrance direct me. 

We adopted no exclusive mode of travel- 
ling, but availed ourselves of such as cir- 
cumstances afforded us. We travelled lei- 
surely along the eastern coast to Edin- 
burgh, stopping to survey any thing worthy 
of observation as we passed; and truly, we 
were a trio most happily adapted to each 
other ;—we had none of us wandered much 
on the earth’s varied surface, and were like 
children soaring on the elastic wings of 
fancy through the gay valleys of unex- 
plored felicity ; now listening in musing 
silence to the histories and traditions of 
the Curate; now uttering the simple ef- 
fusions of our own uncultivated and un- 
aided feelings ; then endeavouring to with- 
draw the misty veil of futurity from the 





amusement and instruction, which he is ever 





delights and wonders that awaited us: and 
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if we were not among the merriest, at least 
we were among the happiest of beings. Well 
I recollect the mingled sensations of sur- 
prise, admiration, and awe, with which I en- 
tered that grand mart of science—that great 
emporium of all greatness, Edinburgh ; and 
with what speechless ecstcay the Curate 
gazed upon the “ Modern Athens,” as he is 
wont totermit. Its fine picturesque situa- 
tion with the lofty hills that rise around it; 
its own magnificent and elevated character, 
associated as it is with the tales of ages; 
the quiet grandeur and sublime simplicity 
of its appearance, inspire the mute observer 
with romantic enthusiasm ; the very air he 
breathes tells him of present glory and an- 
cient majesty. Often did the Curate and 
myself climb the summit of Arthur's Seat, 
to contemplate the boundless prospect ex- 
panded beneath it. “ Troja fuit !” exclaim- 
ed he, one day, as he pointed to the mould- 
ering palace of its Kings, and recounted to 
me the deeds which had been therein trans- 
acted; and verily, I marvelled at the muta- 
bility of all human things. ‘“ There,” said he, 
*‘ stands the lofty castle, like a hoary-headed 
giant, guarding the slumbers of his children! 
How many transient travellers may have 
lingered where we now do, wondering at its 
greatness, and are now no more heard of! 
How many storms have howled round its 
head, but still it stands unhurt, immoveable, 
and still will stand, when we and all our race 
have [passed away! There, flows the ma- 
jestic Forth, bearing on its heaving bosom 
the flower and wealth and might of na- 
tions! Oh! there is something noble and ec- 
static (continued he) in standing thus aloft 
above the face of the earth, and gazing down 
upon its diminished minions, hastening to 
and fro in the pursuit of pleasure or wealth, 
of good or evil; some flitting abroad for 
empty admiration, others stalking in the 
vacuity of imagined greatness; with each a 
separate and distinctive character; each his 
little world, of cares and thoughts and mo- 
tives; while, to our elevated eye, he seems 
but one atom in the scale of creation, one 
puny fragment of nature’s mighty plan! We 
seem raised above the attributes and sphere 
of man, to snatch one ray of divine efful- 
gence; to hold communion with the listening 
heavens.” —Whenhe had arrived at this part 
of his oration, he stretched forth his hands, 
and raised his eyes heav’n-waftd, and by the 
excess of his emotion communicated an un- 
equal impulse to the stone on which he 


stood, which rolling over, hurled him down 
the declivity, and dragged him at once from 
his lofty altitude. Fortunately, the hill in 
this place sloped gently ; and after descend- 
ing some ten yards downwards, he was stop- 
ped by some rising ground, with no greater 
mischief than a few slight bruises, This 
mischance dissipated his enthusiasm, and he 
returned to me with a paler countenance, 
and more ruffled demeanour, exclaiming, 
“ Ah my friend! as long as we possess the 
frame of man, we are never far removed 
above the disasters of mortality.”"—And 
truly, seeing the consequences were not 
more serious, I did give way to my risibi- 
lity, reflecting upon his rueful visage, and 
the summary refutation of his presumptuous 
philosophy.—We then returned slowly to 
our Inn, as I was fearful that the Curate 
might suffer from his fall ; and, when he had 
swallowed some warm beverage, he retired 
to bed, and I sallied forth to meet Dora, 
who had gone to visit a notable housewife, 
to whom we had been recommended ; and 
after ascending round and round, about a 
hundred steps (and I like not visiting in 
these aérial domiciles, seeing that the toil 
of arriving there is nowise insignificant) I 
found her attentively inspecting the pre- 
paration of some culinary farrago, which | 
fancy the dame denominated “haggis ;” and 
I was pleased thereat, as it showed her at- 
tention to my comfort, and a determination 
not to travel in vain. 

In a few days, the Curate was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to recommence his 
peregrinations ; and as we had in a great 
measure seen all the most prominent at- 
tractions which the city afforded, early the 
next morning we set off to Newhaven, with 
the intention of embarking there in a steam- 
boat, for Aberdeen. When we arrived at 
the beach, we saw the sea struggling and 
contending against itself, and, like an angry 
school-boy, exhausting its rage in empty 
profitlessfoam. Unaccustomed to encounter 
that which we magnified into a storm, what 
perils did we not expect! But when we be- 
held the majestic appearance of the vessel 
destined to receive us, they were commuted 
to the apprehension of that intestinal motion, 
which sailors deride so much ; but which, to 
us landsmen, it must be confessed, is most 
replete with horrors. The vessel was, as I 
well remember, of verylarge dimensions, with 
three masts, and engines of eighty horses’ 





power. ‘The internal accommodations were 








conformable to its general appearance, and 
such as not only necessity, but luxury, might 
be satisfied with; and truly I wondered at the 
perfection of human art, and the mighty 
powers of godlike genius, which could thug 
construct a vessel, to buffet in security the 
boundless ocean, and to carry from nation 
to nation, the mutual advantages of each, 
connecting as it were, the very extremes of 


earth, in one universal chain of fraternity, | 


The Curate sympathized in my feeling, and 
was profuse in his remarks.; exclaiming, in 
the words of his favourite poet : 


Ne quicquam Deus abscidet 
Prudens oceano dissociabili 

Terras, si tamen impize eal 
Non tangenda, rates, transiliunt voda.—Hor; 

A multitude of both sexes were our fel- 
low-passengers, sent, doubtless, upon their 
voyage by one or other of the two great 
springs of human action, -love of pleasure, 
or love of gain; a few, like ourselves, 
eagerly pursuing the illusive shadow, othets 
searching for the no less deceitful substance. 
Several ministers of the church of Scotland 
were on board, returning from the General 
Assembly, held at Edinburgh; but, in 
sooth, their quips, and cranks, and merry 
gibes, told not of that sedate demureness of 
aspect, and primeeval simplicity of language, 
which were once the characteristic of their, 
as well as of our, sect. A wicked wag, 
and follower of the unhallowed calling of 
war, was facetious at their expense; and 
foretold some disaster from their presence, 
cheering us, at the same time, with the idea, 
that Charon could not find us in better com- 
pany. How truly he prophecied will here- 
after appear. For some time we. sailed 
swiftly and gaily down the Forth. I stood, 
with Dora, on the side of the vessel (while 
the Curate was intently engaged in a war 
of words with a brother priest) casting a 
lingering look of regret upon the receding 
towers of Edinburgh, and bidding a last 
adieu to Arthur’s Seat, which littered 
faintly in the horizon; and, in truth, there 
is something melancholy in bidding farewel, 
even to inanimate objects, with which the 
habits, feelings, and pleasures are associated: 
yet, nevertheless, did I participate in the 
delights of Dora, the untaught acuteness 
and ingenuous simplicity of whose remarks 
pleased me greatly. But soon, however, 
did I begin to experience the most bitter 
qualms, not of conscience, but of the sto- 
mach, which bade me prepare for the ap- 
proaching calamity ; and 1 was grievously 
afraid lest my manhood should be put to 
the blush for its imbecility in being more 
easily overcome than the more delicate sex; 
but, to the no little satisfaction of my 
modesty, though to the lasting disgrace of 
my sympathy, I almost rejoiced to see a 
man (of most reverend aspect, and calm 
demeanour, with a lengthened visage, paler 
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even than his band) bow down in the very 
pangs and agonies of sickness ; nor, despite 
of all my endeavours, and the knowledge 
of the same fate impending over me, could 
I preserve my gravity, to observe with what 
fortitude and stoicism he performed that 
most dreadful of all the dreadful operations 
of nature. Several of the females next 
began ; and, amongst the rest, my poor 
Dora, whom I hastened te support and 
console ; but she sustained its severity with 
that calm resignation which ever distin- 
uishes her; and the others, instigated, I 
oubt not, by her example, bore it patiently 
and silently, save one ancient dame, the velo- 
city of whose tongue seemed to correspond 
with the increasing movements of ‘the ves- 
sel, and whose distributive visitations added 
not a little to the miseries of our situation. 
I next espied a sudden tint, of yellow hue, 
diffuse itself through the usually pallid face 
of the Curate, and a convulsive shuddering 
seize his frame, as he hastened to the side of 
the vessel, where, more attentive to the 
mortal pangs he underwent, than the degree 
of firmness with which his hat sat upon his 
head, a gust of wind swept it into the sea, 
amid his loud-lamentations, and the laughter 
of the bystanders ; and he was sadly afflicted 
at the accident, seeing, as he informed 
me, he had bought it at our fair for no less 
than nine shillings, and had carefully pre- 
served it for some years, till it had become 
to him, as it were, an old friend; besides 
the charge it would cost him to replace it. 
A portly, goodnatured passenger charitably 
Sscmamapedeted him with a travelling cap, 
which was infinitely too mighty for the di- 
minutive head of the Curate, and sat not 
very becomingly thereon, permitting scarce- 
ly anything to project beneath it, save a 
thin, bony, blue-tipped nose, which, in truth, 
is of no ordinary length. I dared not 
descend into the cabin, for fear of the in- 
stantaneous consequences, but remained 
upon deck, shivering with cold, and exposed 
to the wind and rain, till one bound greater 
than before sent me to feel the throes I 
laughed at. Then it was most egregiously 
ridiculous to behold the promptness and 
celerity with which we succeeded one 
another, to the high amusement of the 
sailors, and, in our calmer moments, even 
of ourselves. Notwithstanding all these 
gtievances, we proceeded, for some time, 
majestically and uninterruptedly, and were 
preparing to stow in our morning’s repast, 
where, doubtless, there was sufficient room 
for its reception. ‘‘ There are many things 
between the cup and the lip,” says the old 
proverb; and never before had I such 
co for bearing testimony to its veracity. 
ile I was regarding, with a longing eye 
and keen appetite, the glorious preparations 
around me, and thinking of nothing but the 
joys forthcoming Naren. gs verily, I do not, 
in ordinary, possess such an epicurean vora- 


feast vanished like the breath of magic. 
This disaster, so unlooked for, and instan- 
taneous, like the vivid flash of lightning 
whose approach the Heavens tell not, 
filled us with consternation and gt 
we were almost all laid prostrate by the 
shock. Knives, plates, cups, and cage flew 
in all directions. I, being of a stable foun- 
dation, was merely forced against the side 
of the cabin, and Dora upon me, with little 
harm to either of us; but the Curate, as if 
marked out for calamity, being of more 
frail and transportable materials, was to- 
tally subverted ; and that unfortunate pro- 
jection of his, coming forcibly into contact 
with the floor, was sorely damaged; and 
verily a crimson current flowed therefrom, 
which, mixing with the dew of agony which 
stood upon his. face, rendered him a most 
pitiable, as well as ludicrous, object. For- 
getting, in this moment of terror, all ob- 
servances of decorum, I snatched Dora in 
my arms, and fled with her upon deck 
(leaving the Curate to do the best he might) 
where I encountered a motley group, all 
hindering and opposing one another, and 
adding confusion to the Babel that existed. 
Indeed, we all seemed to exemplify the 
maxim of “ Pro se quisque,” as my friend 
said afterwards, as we were recounting these 
sad adventures. The physiognomy of the 
captain underwent a most dolorous change, 
for he had a large share in the vessel, 
though the accident was in no way attri- 
butable to him. We were then all ordered'to 
the stern, and the anchor let down, which, 
after many fruitless efforts, at last pulled us 
off the rock: there was no great damage 
perceptible ; but lest there might be some 
invisible mischief, the rest of our voyage 
was relinquished. Being about a mile from 
the coast, opposite a village, named, if I 
remember rightly, Dysart, we hoisted sig- 
nals of distress, and immediately perceived 
several boats put off from the shore, which 
landed us all successively. Seeing that 
there was no danger in remaining on board, 
we subdued our impatience, and suffered 
almost all to precede us. A grave old lady 
and her daughter, with the ill-omened pro- 
phet before mentioned, accompanied us ; 
the females were placed in the middle, 
their hands fast locked together; and with 
looks of despair, pale and trembling, they 
expected, doubtless, every moment, a 
summons to their last home; but, whether 
from their own magnanimity, or the awful- 
ness of their situation, they blessed us with 
the most profound silence. The sea was 
most rough and tempestuous, and the rain 
descended in torrents: we were tossed pas- 
sively by the waves, now rising aloft upon 
their summit, then sinking in their depth, 
when a more audacious one would burst 
into our bark, and deluge us to the very 
core. We arrived, at length, at the shore, 
but durst not approach too nearly, from the 


our perils ended, though the consummation 
was more ludicrous than dangerous. 
But I hear the Curate’s knock at the door, 


and must hastily conclude. In the mean 
time, I send thee one or two more pieces 
which I had before extracted from the 
Budget. 

Thine, lovingly, 


NATHAN WHITEHEAD. 





(SELECTIONS FROM THE QUAKER’S BUDGET.] 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 
High in the East, the proud eagle was bounding, 
Crying, ‘‘ Woe to thee, Jerusalem !” 
Loudly and slowly the trumpets were sounding 
The knell of thy fate, Jerusalem ! 


Red were the beams that the bright sun, declining, 
Shed o’er thy ruins, Jerusalem ! 

Yet redder still, on thy valleys was shining 
The blood of thy sons, Jerusalem ! 

Deeply and sadly the tempest was moaning, 
As it mock’d thy woes, Jerusalem ! 

Yet deeper still, and more sadly were groaning, 
Thy trembling daughters, Jerusalem ! 

How art thou fallen ! forsaken, despairing, 
Yet lov’d of the Lord, Jerusalem ! 

To thy wand’ring sons, no relic declaring 
The home of thy might, Jerusalem ! 


TO MY NURSE. 
When first my tott’ring limbs could move, 
With infant eagerness I strove 
To follow with the steps of love, 
Thee, Nanoy. 
And when upon my babbling tongue 
The first faint fault’ring accents hung, 
‘Whose name was then so often sung ? 
Thine, Nancy. 
Who all my little wrongs redress’d ? 
Who fondled me upon her breast ? 
And sung my lullaby to rest ? 
Thou, Nancy. 
When childhood’s careless joys had fled, 
And to the chequer’d world I sped, 
Who called down blessings on my head ? 
Thou, Nancy. 
Who watch’d me with a mother’s eye, 
My wished-for progress to espy, 
In wisdom and in piety ? 
Thou, Nancy. 
And now when age has silver’d o’er 
Those locks I reverenced of yore, 
Who claims my grateful tribute more 
Than thou, Nancy ? 
Where’er I roam this world so wide, 
*Till many a varied year shall glide, 
Vl cherish still with manly pride, 
Thee, Nancy. 
EPIGRAM. 
Animum rege, qui nisi paret imperat. 
Heav’ns! what a vict’ry have I just obtain’d! 
Greater than ever Alexander gain’d. 








city ) one sudden, fatal bound sent us head- 
long upon a rock, and the long-expected 


violence of the waves, and the numerous 
projecting rocks: yet not ever here were 





Boast not of Pompey, or of Cesar’s fame : 
They conquer’d thousands ;—I, myself o’eccame, 
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MAMMOTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY. 
eZ 

t+ In the last Kaleidoscope appeared a most interest- 
ing article, from the Archelogia’ Americana, which had 
not, to our knowledge, previously appeared in any 
English journal or scientific work. . It describes an im- 
mense cave, which has been discovered in Kentucky, 
and whith has been penetrated to the distance of ten 
miles; and in which was foundafemalemummy. , The 
kindness of a gentleman of this town enables us to in- 
troduce to the English public a further account, and a 
ground plan, of the same wonderful subterraneous re- 
gions, together with ‘a representation’ of the mummy, 
published on‘a full stieet of paper: “Of this wé have 
caused the “above facsimile to be engraved; and now 
present it, together with the accompanying’ description, 
to our readers, a8 one of the most interesting articles we 
ever had the opportunity of introducing to’their notice. 

We have.just been informed, by a correspondent, that 
the account of this Cave appeared some time ago in Ar- 
liss’s Magazine. All we know of the matter is, that we 
never met with it, nor has the gentleman from whose ori- 
ginal we made the annexed engraving. We believe, at 
least, that the plan and representation of the Mummy 
will be entirely’new to the English reader ; and we can- 
not account for the’ fact, that so very interesting and 
extraordinary a phenomenon, as the existence of this 
gigantic Cave, should not be by this time perfectly 
familiar to every English reader; as the original cop- 
perplate engraving, from which our design is taken, is 
lated, 1817.— Edit. Ral. ; : 


EXPLANATIONS, BY MR. WARD. 


— 


A—Mouth of the cave, 40 feet high, and 30 wide. 

BB—Hoppers, where’ saltpetre is made by Wilkins 
and Gratz, ‘theownérs of the cave. Oxen are worked 
two miles in. . 

C—Pits, 175 feet deep in many places in this chamber. 

D—This area contains upwards of eight acres, covered 
with one arch, at least 150 feet high in thecentre, called 
the Chief City. ° — 

E—Second:City, contains about six acres; the walls 
around at least sixty feet perpendicular height: one arch. 

F—Fourth City. This chamber, with the avenue 
leading to it,” was never explored: ‘until I entered it.. I 
wentite'the ends +: < ss ee salen 

















Che Mammoth Cave. 





G—This is called the Fifth City. 

H—The bed of this chamber, which is 1800 feet in 
circumference, is forty feet above the level of the 
leading’to it. You go up a passage like that of achim- 

feet icular hei 


aes for forty 
At this place I found a cedar pole, twelve feet 
long, end which was perfectly sound. 
I went no farther than this; how much farther I 
e I know not. 


ight have 
gd City. From the side of the cave issued a 
fine stream of water, which falls sixty feet. 

R R R—Green River passes over three branches of 
the cave, 

S—A long body Bs penal ochre found here. 

T—A very beautiful dome, at least forty feet diameter, 
and sixty feet high. , 

X—Here are six or eight large columns of spar, stand- 
ingupeitiecd sixty feet perpendicular height, thebases of 
which rest in clegent basins of water, as clear as amber. 
This is a beautiful sight. Soda is found in 
tities m and by these columnsof spar. I 
Clitorius. 

Z—Found no end. 

N—Ditto Ditto. 


t quan. 
led the pool 


REMARKS, BY MR. W. 
— 

There is every reason to believe, that this subterra- 
neous world was once, say 1000 or 2000 years ago, inha- 
bited by a race now extinct. Fire-beds are found in 
almost every avenue from one end to the other, built of 
lime-stone: the fires were made of cane. 

Much curiosity having been excited in Kentucky to 
visit this wonderful cave, Mr. Nahum Ward, of Shrews- 
burg, .Massachusetts, then a denizen of that county, 
determined to explore it. The discovery of the cavern 
was accidental, and occurred about six years ago. The 
surrounding country, as Mr. Ward observes, is much 
broken into ravines and pits, at ‘the bottom of one of 
which the entrance to the western wonder was observed ;— 
but it is time Mr. W. should give his own relation. 

** It was seven in the g when I reached the hos- 

itable mansion of Mr. Miller:(the overseer of Messrs. 

ilkins.and Gratz, in whose land the cave opens) who 

met me at the gate ;. ashe anticipated my object, he bade 
me welcome to al! his house afforded. ; 

4s es evening, Mr. Miller made ents 
for my visiting the ‘cave next morning, by procuring 
me two guides, lamps, &c.. I could hardly rest during 
the night, so mach had*my curiosity been excited by 











my host’s account of the regular confusion in this sub- 
terraneous world. 

‘6 At eight inthe morning I left the house in company 
with the guides, taking with us two large lamps, a com- 
pass, and something for refreshment; and entering the 
cave, about 60 rods from the house, down through a pit 
40 feet deep and 30 in circumference, at the bottora of 
which is a fine spring of water. When at the bottom 
of this pit, you are at the entrance of the cave, (A) which 

ms to the north, and is from 40 to 50 feet high, and 
about thirty in width for upwards of 40 rods, when 
it is not more than 10 feet wide and five feet high. 
However, this continues but a short distance, when it ex- 
nds to 40 or fifty feet in width, and is about 20 in 
eight for about one mile, until you come to the First 
Hoppers (B) where saltpetre is manufactured. Thence, 
it is about 40 feet in width and sixty in height to the 
Second Hoppers (B) two miles from the entrance. The 
loose limestone has been laid up into handsome walls 
on either side, almost the whole distance from the en- 
trance to the Second Hoppers: the road is hard, and as 
as a flag pavement. The walls of the cavern 
are perpendicular in every passage that I traversed ; the 
arches are regular in every part,.and have bid defiance 
even to ee One of my guides informed ‘me 
he was at the Second Hoppers in 1812, with several work- 
men, when those heavy shocks came on, which were so 
severely felt in this country. He said, that about five 
minutes before the shock, a heavy rumbling noise was 
heard coming out of the cave like a mighty wind; when 
that ceased, the rocks cracked, and all appeared to be 
going ina moment to final destruction. However, no 
one was injured, although large rocks fell in some parts 
of the cave. 

‘* As you advance into the cave, the avenue leads from 
the Second Hi » west one mile, then S. W. to the 
‘Chief City’*(D) which is six miles from the entrance. 
This avenue is from 60 to 100 feet in height, and about 
the same in width, the whole distance after you leave 
the Second Hoppers, until you come to the cross roads or 
Chief-City, and is nearly upon a level ; the floor, or bot- 
tom, ving covered with loose limestones and salipeer 
earth, hen I reached this immense area (Chie City) 
which contains upwards of eight acres, without a si 

illar to’ support the arch, which is entire over the whole, 
was struck dumb with astonishment. 

‘I can-give you but a faint idea of this Chief City. No- 
thing under heaven can be more sublimely grand than 
this place, covered with a solid arch at least 100 feet 
high, and to all appearance entire. 

** After entering the Chief City, I perceived five large 
avenues leading out of it, from 60 to 100 feet in wi 

and from 40 ‘to 80 in ‘height. The walls (all of stone) 
are arched, and are from 40 to 80 feet perpendicular 








height before the arch commences. 
“The first which ¥ traversed after cutting arrows on 
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cave (in fact we did this at the entrance of every avenue, 
that we should not be at a loss for the way out, on our 
return) was one that led us in a southerly direction for 
more than two miles. We then leftit, and took another 
that led us east, and then north, ror more than two miles 
further; and at last, in our windings, were brought out by 
another avenueinto the Chief City again, after traversing 
different avenues for more five miles. 

“We ourselves for a few. minutes on somelime- 
stone slabs near the centre of this gloomy area; and after 
having refreshed us and trimmed our we took 
our d a second time through an avenue almost 
north, and parallel with the avenue leading from the 
Chief City to the mouth of the cave, which we continued 

for upw: of two miles, when we entered the Second 

City.’ (E) This is covered with one arch, nearly 200 feet 

high in the centre, and very similar to the First City, ex- 

cept in the number of avenues leading from it: this 

having but two. We passed th it, over a ve 
iderable rise in the centre, and pacendel thewagh 

an avenue which bore to the east about three hundred, 

rods, when we came uppn a third area (L) about 200 

feet square and 50 in height, which had a pure and de- 

lightful stream of: water issuing from the side of the 
wall about 60 feet high, and which fell upon some broken, 
stones, and was afterwards entirely lost to our view. 

After eee Byer beautiful sheet of water a few yards, 

we came to the end of this . i 

“* We then returned about one hundred yards, and en- 
tered a small avenue (over a considerable mass of stqne) 
to our left, which carried us south, through an un- 
commonly black avenue, something more than a mile, 
when we ascended g very steep hill about 60 yards, which 
carried us within the walls of the Fourth City, (F) which 
is not inferior to the second, having an arch that covers 
at least six acres. In this last avenue, the farther end 
of which must, be four miles from the Chief City, and 
ten from the mouth of the cave, are upwards of twenty 
large piles of saltpetre-earth on one side of the avenue, 
and broken limestone heaped up on the other, evidently 
the work of human hands. 

**1 had expected from the course of rhy needle, that 
this avenue would have carried us round to ‘the Chief 
City, but was sadly disappointed when I found the end, 
a few hundred yards from the Fourth City, which.caused 
us to retrace our steps; and not having been so particular 
in marking the entrances.of the different avenues as I 
ought, we were very much bewildered, and once coim- 
pletely lost for fifteen or twenty minutes. At length, 
we found our way, and, weary and faint, entered the 
‘Chief City at ten at night. However, as much fatigued 
as I was, I detertrined to explore the cave as long as my 
lights held out. 

** We now entered the fifth and last avenue from the 
Chief City, which carried us south-east about 900 yards, 
when we entered the Fifth City, (G) whose arch covers 
upwards of four acres of level ground strewed with broken, 
limestone. Fire-beds of uncommon size, with brands of, 
ene lying around them, are interspersed throughout, 

is city. 

‘© We crossed over to the opposite side, and entered an 
grenue that carried ed east about, 250 rods! ead Be 
hing interesting in this passage, we turn an 
crossed a massy pile of stone in the mouth of a large 
avenue, which I noticed, but a few yards from this last- 
mentioned city, as we came out of it. After some dif- 
ficulty in passing over this mass of limestone, we en- 
tered a large avenue, whose walls‘were the most perfect 
of any I saw, running almost due south for 500 rods, 
very level and straight, with an elegant atch. When at, 
the end of this avenue, aiid while I’was sketching a 
plan of this cave, one of my guides, who had been some 
time groping among the broken: stone, called out, re- 
‘questing me to follow him. 

‘*I gathered up my pa and compass; and after 
giving my guide, who sat with me, orders to remain 
where he was until we returned, and, moreover, to keep 
his lamp in good order, I followed:after the first who 
had entered a vertical passage just large enough to. ad- 
mit his body, we continued stepping from one, stone to 
another, until at last, after much difficulty from the 
smallness of the’ passage, which is about ten feet in 
height, we entered on the'side of a chamber at least 180 

fees in circumference, and whose arch is about 150 feet 
high in thecentre. After having marked arrows pointing 
downwards upon the slab-stones around the little pas- 


ward nearly to the centre of this area. 
“< Tt was past midnight when entered this chamber of 


vering horror at my situation, when I q 

the different avenues through which I had past since I 
entered the cave at eight in the morning; and at that 
time of night, when church-yards yawn, to be buried 
several miles in the dark recesses of this awful cavern— 
the grave, perhaps, of thousands of human beings— gave 
me no very pleasin 
was now with me, I took the only avenue ing 
this chamber, and. traversed it aa distance of a mije 
in a southern direction, when m my going 
further, ag ee ae 


e avenue, or 


was as large as any that we had entered ; and 
ow far, we might have travelled, had our lights held 
out, is unknown.—It is that Green River, a 


stream navigable for boats several hundred miles, passes 
over three branches of this cave. (R R R) 
It was nearly one o'clock when we descended ‘ the 
‘passage of the chimney,’ as it is called, to the guide 
ana reas on absen a heard — 

armed, at our long Ce, was y us a long 
time before we reaehee the passage to descend, to him,, 
hallooing with, all his might, fearing we had lost our 
tract in the ruins above. 

ts Very near the. vertical passage, and not far from 
where I left my guide sitting, I d some very beau- 
tiful cate » which I brought out with me. 
‘46 We returned over piles of saltpetre-carth and fire- 
beds, out of one avenue into another, until at last, with 
great fatigue and adim light, we entered the walls of the 
Chief. City, where, for the last time, we. trimmed. our 
lamps, and entered the spacious avenue that carried us 
to the Second Hoppers. 

‘*I found, when in the last-mentioned large avenue or 
upper chamber, many curiosities, such as Glauber salts, 

psom salts, flint, yellow ochre, spar of different kinds, 
and some petrifactions, which I brought out, mg 
with the Mummy, which was found at:the Second. Hop- 
pers.(B) We happily arrived at the mouth, of the cave 
about three in the morning, nearly.exhausted and worn 
down with nineteen hours’ continued fatigue. 

‘+ Twas near fainting on leaving the cave and inhaling 
the vapid .air of the atmosphere, after having so long 
breathed the pure air which is occasioned by the nitre 
of the cave. The pulse beat stronger when in the cave, 
but not so fast ‘as when upon the surface. 

‘© T have described to you hardly one-half of the cave, 
as the avenues between the mouth of the cave and the Se- 
cond Hoppers have not been named. There is a  pas- 
sage in the main avenue, about 60 rods from the en- 
trance, like that ofa trap door: by sliding aside a large 
flat stone, you can descend 16 or, 18 feet in a very nar- 
rew defile, where the passage comes upon a level, and 
winds about in such a maniier as to pass under. the main 
passage without having any communication with it, and 
at last opens ‘into the main cave by two large passages 
just beyond the Second ‘Hoppers. It is called Glauber 
Salt-room, from salts of that-kind being found there; 
there is also the Sick Room, the Bat Room, and the Flint. 
Room, all of which are large, and.some of them quite 
long. The last.I shall mention is a very winding avenue, 
which branches off at,the. Second Hoppers, and. runs 
west and south-west for, more than two miles: this is, 
called the Huunted Chamber, from the echo of the sound | 
made in it. The arch of this avenue is very beautiful, 
incrusted with limestone, spar, and in many places the 
columns of spar are truly elégant, extending from the 
ceiling to the floor. 1 discovered in this avenue a very 
high dome (T) in or near the centre of the arch, appa- 
rently 50 feet high, hung in rich drapery, festooned in 
the most fanciful: and. romantic, manner tor six oy eight | 
feet from the hangings, and in colours the most rich 
and brilliant. : 

‘*The columns of spar and the stalactites in this cham- 
ber are extremely romantic in their appearance, with the 
reflection of one or two lights. There is a chair formed 
of this spar, called Witkins’s Arm-cthdair, which is very 
large, and stands in the centre of the avenue, and is en- 
circled with many smaller ones. ‘Columns of spar fluted, 
and studded with knobs’of spar and stalactites, drapery 
of various colour ssuperbly festooned, and.hyng in 
the most graceful manner, are shown with the greatest 
brilliancy from the reflection of lamps. _ 

**A part of the Haunted, Chamber is directly over the 
Bat Room, which passes under the Haunted Chomter, 
without having any connection with it. My guide led 
me into a very narrow @efile on the left side‘ of’ this 
chamber, and about’'100' yards from Wilkins’s Arm- 
chair, over the side of a smocth limestone-rock, 10 or 
12 feet, which we passed with much. precaution ;_ for, 


looked back upon | 


sensations.. With a who | Th 


at a considerable distance in. this pit,.and nearly under 
us. However, we crossed in safety, clinging fast to the 
, and winding down under the Haunted. Chamber, 
and through a very narrow for 30 or 40 yards, 
when our course was west, and the passage 20 or 30 feet 
in width, and from 10 to 18 high, for more than a mile. 
e air was pure and deli in this as well as in 
other parts of the cave, At-the further part of this 
avenue, we came upon a reservoir of Water very clear 
and delightful to the taste, apparently having neither 
inlet nor outlet. (X) iv ; 

, ‘ Within.a few yards of this reservoir of water on the 
right hand. of the cave, there is an avenue, which leads 
to the north-west. We had entered it but about 40 feet, 
when we.came to several columns of the most brilliant 
spar, 60 or 70 feet in height, and almost dicular, 
which stand in basins of water, that comes trickling down 
their sides, then passes off silently from the basins and 
enters the cavities of stone without being seen again. 
These columns. of: spar and: the basins they rest in, for 


splendour and beauty, surpass every similar work of art 
Lever saw, We e by these columns and entered a 


small, but beautiful chamber, whose walls were about 
20 feet, apart, and the arch not more than 7 high, white 
as whitewash could have made it ;, the floor was level as 
far as I explored it, which was not a great distance, as I 
found many pit-holes in my path, that appeared to have 
been lately sunk, which induced me to return. 

** We returnéd by the beautiful pool of water, which 
is called the Pool. of Clitorius, after the ‘ Fons Cli- 
torius’ of the classics,. which was.so and delight- 
ful, to the taste, that, after drinking of it, a person had no 
longes ataste for wine. On our, way. back to the narrow 
defile, I had some difficulty in keeping my lights, for 
the bats were so numerous and continually in our faces, 
that it was next to impossible to get along in safety. I 
tepaght this trouble on myself, by my own want of 
forethought ; for, as we were meving on, I noticed a 
large number of these bats hanging by their hind legs 
to the arch, which was.not above 12 inches higher than 
my’head. I took my cane, and gave a.sweep the whole 
length, of it, when down they, fell; but soon, like so 
many imps, they tormented us till we reached the nar- 
row defile, when they left us. We returned by Wilkins’s 
Arm-chair, and back to the Second Hoppers, It was at 
this place I found the AZummy which I before alluded 
to, where it had been placed by Mr. Wilkins, from 
another part of the cave, for preservation. It is a fe- 
male, about six feet in height, and so perfectly dried’ as 
to weigh but twenty poundswhen I found it.* The hair 
on the back part. ofthe .head is rather short, and.of a 
sandy hue; the top of the head is bald,—and. the eyes 
sunk into the. head;. the nose, or that part, which is cat- 
tilaginous, is dried down to the bones of the face; the 
ae are dried away, and discovered a fine set of iceth, 
white as ivory. The hands and feet are perfect, even to 
the nails, and very delicate like those of a young person ; 
aa = teeth are worn as much as a person’s at the age 
of fifty. 
on She must have been some personage of high distine- 
tion, if we may judge from the order in which she was 
buried. Mr. Wilkins informed me she was first found 
by some labourers, while digging for saltpetre-earth, in a 
part of the caye about three miles from the entrance, bu- 
ried eight feet deep between four limestone-slabs, in the 

sture she is exhibited in the drawing (seated with the 
nees brought close to the body, which is erect: the 
hands clasped, and laid upon the stomach; the head 
upright. She was muffled up and covered with a num- 
ber of garments made of a species of wild hemp and the 
bark of a willow which formerly grew in Kentucky. 
The cloth is ef a, curious texture and fabric, made up 
in the form of. blankets or winding-sheets, with very 
handsome borders. Bags of. different sizes were found 
by her side, made of the same cloth, in which were de- 
posited her jewels, beads, trinkets, and impléments of 
iidustry : all which are very great curiosities, being dif- 
ferent from any thing of the Indian kind ever found in 
this country. 
** Among the articles was a musical instrument, made 
of two pieces of cane, put together pospestyng, Tike the 
double flageolet, and curiously interwoven with elegant 
feathers: she had likewise by her side, a bowl of ur- 
common workmanship, and a vandyke made of feathers, 
very beautiful. 
**My friend, Mr. Wilkins, gave me the Mummy, 
which I brought away, together with her apparel, jewele, 
music, &c.” 
+ In the account published in the last Kaleidoscopey from the 
Archelogia Americana, the weight of the mummy is stated at 12 








had we slipped from our hold, we had gone ‘ to that 
bourne whence no traveller returns,’ if I may judge 





eternal darkness, * where all things are hushed, and Na- 
ture’s self lies dead.’ “I mast wledge I felt a shi- | 


from a cataract of water, whose dismal sound we heard | 


or i4 pounds. Its subsequent exposure to the atmgsphere might 
have considera’ iy reduced it. —Zditors, . 
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manner as the other Property $ 
of her Ladyship, painted : 
Ralph, as a testimony of tion. Forty pounds per 
annum and wearing apparel are beq ed to a servant 
of the name of Lavinia Morle, as a reward for long and 
faithful services, ‘The will is dated 25th Nov. 1820. 


The Philanthropist. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

In the last Kaleidoscope we inserted a letter from 
Mr. C. Whitmore, expressing very feelingly his gra- 
titude for some recent and most essential services, ren- 
dered him and his shipwrecked companions, by certain 
good Samaritans. In the Cheltenham Chronicle of the 
14th instant, we have subsequently met with a more 
detailed account. of Mr. Whitmore’s escape; which, as 
it cannot fail to interest our readers, we copy, verbatim. 
—Edit. Kal. 


and a minature picture 
Hayter, is given to Sir 








“ To the EDITOR of the CHELTENHAM CHRONICLE. 

“ Sir,—As the only offering of gratitude, at this 
moment iv my power, | beg, as a native of Chelten- 
ham, through the medium of your excellent paper, 
to give publicity to the following case of shipwreck, 
in which T had the misfurtune to be a safferer, and 
fram which 1 was almost miraculously preserved ; 
aod J trust that you and your numerous readers, 
who may peruse my simple and faithful narrative, 
will do me the credit to believe, that my only ob- 
ject, in giving this statement to the world, is to 
record the great humanity and true Christian cha- 
rity with which the wretchedness of those who sur- 
vived the wreck was alleviated by the truly excel- 
leut persons, whose names I may indeed record, 
but whose acts of: kindness 1 could but faintly de- 
scribe, although indelibly impressed on my memory. 

“ We sailed in the brig Waterloo, frown Liverpool, 
bound fur Mobile (United States) at 11 a. m. Feb.6. 
—For the first week the weather was so boisterous, 
we could ‘carry but little sail; till at length the 
Captain, finding the difficulty of effecting the pas- 
sage down the channel, bore up to the northward, 
when, after passing the Tuscar light, going at the 
rate of nine knots an hour, for thirty successive 
hours, we passed Londonderry, and were, in a few 
days, entering the Western Ocean—the gale tremen- 
dous—the sea rolling literally mountains high—and 
our brig tossing excessively; indéed, such was the 
confusion thus created, that, in the cabin, we were 
frequently compelled to eat our meals on the floor. 
The storm continuing with unabated violence, the 
Captain at length determined on making, if possible, 
fur Cambletun Port, in Scotland; and, on Feb. 10, we 
bore to the eastward, at a rapid rate all day, through 
a heavy sea—the weather bad—the atmosphere thick 
and hazy. About five P. M. we sounded in 40 
fathoms, and shortly after the brig was put on short 
tacks, to be continued till day-light. About 11, 
the Captain came below, and, at my persuasion, got 
into his birth—but before many minutes had elapsed, 
the awful words “Ob, Captain! we are on shore !” 
were heard, accompanied by a tremendous crash, 
which seemed to intimate to all that our time in 
this world would be but of short duration. I was 
in ‘the act of getting on my clothes, when a second 
shock, by which the rudder was broken in two, flung 
me out of my birth, and I ran on deck, and such a 
sight | hope I may never again witness. The night 
was dark, but the raging sea beating over the rocks 
made every thing around us appear white. A cry was 
made for axes, to cut away—but a few more waves 
stove in the vessel’s bottom. Ano attempt was made 
to get out the boats, but the vivlence of the waves 
compelled all who could to take to the rigging, up 
which-we were scarcely able to crawl. The sea now 
flashing furiously over the vessel, we thought the 
captain and sate had been washed overboard, in en- 
Geayouring to clear away the boats; and the long- 





boat, which was now dashed repeatedly against the 
mast, was soon carried away altogether, with every 
thing else that remained on deck. In the sweeping 
away of the long-boat we shall presently discern the 
interposition of Providence, whereby it was made 
the means of our preservation. We had been for 
some time earnest .in prayer, but towards four o’clock 
there was a dead silence, only interrupted by the noise 
of the breakers. Eleven of us remained in the rigging 
till 7 o’clock in the morning of Feb. 17, and shortly 
afterwards, the sea having gradually subsided, the 
deck became partly dry, when the captain, who ap- 
peared to have suffered dreadfully in mind and 
body, looking like a man ina state of desperation, 
crept down with the mate from the bowsprit, where 
they had taken refuge, holding on all night with the 
greatest difficulty. The captain, in endeavouring 
to swim ashore, was drowned. Shortly afterwards, 
we could discern several people running towards us ; 
and soon after we saw them attempt to launch our 
own bout, which providentially had been washed 
ashore in the most convenient place to be rendered 
serviceable to us; she was scarcely launched, when 
the inhabitants of the island of Oronsay, on which 
we soon found we were wrecked, wereobliged to haul 
her ashore again, to get out the water ;—this was a 
trying sight for us all, but we soon saw her launched 
again. I now for the first time ventured to look 
round on the damage our brig had. sustained, and 
saw that nearly half the cargo had goue through ber 
bottom, her sides were started, and the upper deck 
loose. The cabin was a complete wreck, and her lee 
four feet under water. The boat now came under 
her bow, and I was soon in the boat—but how J got 
there I can at this moment scarcely tell. The boat 
beginning to fill fast with water, they pushed off 
with us; and on the beach, amongst the many ready 
to assist us, were Mr. Duncan Graham and the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Tavish, who kindly supported me, with the 
aid of a sailor, till we reached Mr. Graham’s house, 
where another trying scene awaited me, arising 
from the humauity of those ‘by whom I was so hos- 
pitably received. Mrs, Graham and Miss Maxwell 
were waiting our arrival, anxious to render every 
aSsistance their. kind and amiable hearts could dic 
tate. I was soon, however, comfortably re-clothed ; 
and an excellent breakfast much recruited my nearly 
exhausted spirits, At night, the gale recommenced 
strongly, and completed the wreck, leaving nothing 
undestroyed, I remained six days on the island of 
Oronsay, and continued to experience the most ge- 
nerous treatment from all parties, but especially 
from Mrs. Graham, Miss Maxwell, Mr. D. Graham, 
and the Rev. Mr. M‘Tavish, whose unceasing atten- 
tion, liberality, and benevolence, I take the earliest 
Opportunity of publicly acknowledging, and which 
I shall remember with uofeigned gratitude during 
my life. ba 

“I have to apologize for the unavoidable length 
of this detail, but trust you will not deny me the 
gratification of thus assuring my preservers that 
their kindness is duly and warmly appreciated by, 
Sir,—their and your obliged and ever faithful ser. 
vaut, . “CHARLES WHITMORE. 
“ Liverpool, March 8, 1822.” 


2? _- 


DISTRESSING FIRE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


—>_— 


We copy, from the Democratic Press of last evening, 
the following affecting account of the destruction yester- 
day morning, by fire, of the Orphan Asylum, in Phila- 
delphia. It is to be feared that a number of the little 
innocents perished in the flames. About three o’clock 
the matron was aroused from her sleep by the: cry of 
some of the orphans in an adjoining room, that the 
house was full of smoke... She and ber hter imme- 
diately got up, and on reaching the cellar door found it 
in a blaze. She immediately hastened to rescue the 
children, while the flames were spreading through the 
interior of the building.’ 

‘*T take up my pen to perform one of the most painful 
public duties, which has ever fallen to my lot,as the editor 
ofa newspaper. In the dead hour of Jast night, a biting | 





and a bitter cold night, the alarm of fire through 
our streets. I have diligently inquired into all the facts; 
they are of the most ao ant pee Many of them 
I am forbidden to mention, but enough remains to 
be communicated, to agonize the hardest heart. I am 
asked to a to the benevolence—to the humanity— 
to the charity of the citizens of Philadelphia, in behalf 
of the institution and the children of the institution, 
which is now in ruins! I feel that a a is neces- 
sary. The hearts and eyes of every father and mother 
must weep over the ruins of an institution, which hu- 
manity had raised, and over the skeletons of the orphans 
which have been consumed. 

‘* 6 Not a vestige,’ says the president of the institu- 
tion, in a letter I have just received, ‘ not a vestige of 
the beautiful edifice, which was the Orphan Asylum, 
remains, but cracked and tottering walls; all that was 
under the rvof of a combustible nature, has been utterly 
destroyed.’ 

*¢ Would to God that the destruction of the noblest 
edifice in our country were the greatest calamity to be 
ann Ah no! There are many, yes, very many 
little children, not to be found! Those who were saved 
from the devouring element, were taken from their little 
beds—fast asleep. May the blessing of God and eternal 
happiness be the portion of those who risked. their own 
lives to snatch the fatherless from an untimely death. 
The little creatures that perished, we humbly trust, are 
taken to the bosom of their father and their God. Those 
that live, poor little deserted beings, are left not only 
without a roof to shelter them from the inclemency of 
this bitter cold season, but their little clothes are all 
consumed. They were snatched from the fire, naked 
even as‘they were born. Upwards of an hundred or- 
phans are now in this city in this calamitous condition. 

‘* T have stated the facts; what more can be urged to 
induce all who have human feelings, to hasten to their 
relief. Let every one contribute to dry up the orphan’s 
tear, and make the widow’s heart leap for joy. Thus 
shall they abundantly contribute to their own happiness, 
while the prattling praises and grateful thanks of ‘little 
children,”’ shall ascend before the throne of the God of 
love and charity, and prepare for them a mansion 
eternal in the heavens.” t 

A-list of twenty-three names of children missing is 
published in the pen. ~A-meeting of the citizens was 
to take place in Philadelphia this. iy» at 12 o'clock, to 
oat measures for the comfort.and protection of the 
orphans deprived, by this calamity, of the home Charity 
had provided. In the mean time, the benevolent ladies 
of Philadelphia are gathering the helpless sufferers to- 
gether at another charitable institution under their 
auspices, the Widow’s Asylum.—New York Statesman, 
Jan. 28. 








STANZAS, OCCASIONED BY THE CONFLAGRATION 
OF THE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
——— 


°T was midnight, and the northern blast rode high 
Nature lay torpid ’neath the iron power 
Of chill mid-winter. From the clear cold sky, 
The stars shed quickened lustre; ’twas the hour, 
Of brooding silence, heaviness and death. 

Huad was the se vo prayer, 

And hush'd the ho! 


Say, is it real,—or but the unquiet breath 
Of fancy, whispering to the startled ear ? 
O God of mercy ! is there none to save ?+ 
No powerful arm of blest protection here, 
No kindly refuge from the burning grave ? 
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'y hymn, 


Twas morning,—and the smouldering, blacken’d pile, 
The throb of agony, the burst of woe, 

The eye of eloquence, the Orphan’s tale, 

Spoke the proud triumph of the midnight foe. 


I wept, and long’ I wept; yet not for those 
Dear innocents, who fed the funeral pyre; 
For them—escaped from earth, and earthborn woes, 
Why should I weep ? No, ’twas the shivering child, 
The living wretch that claim’d the pitying tear. 
When lo! a form I saw, of aspect mild, 
Fair CuaRiTY, among the throng appear ! 
Her magic voice bade every heart attend, 
Her influence, sweet, each feeling bosom knew, 
And soon‘the helpless'Orphan found a friend, 
And eyes unknown to weep, were moist with pity’s dew ; 
- ‘Again was heard the Orphan’s prayer, 
Again the holy hymn, 
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Correspowence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Si1x,—Your correspondent, Dicky Sam, in the Mere 
cury of the 15th instant, suggests the idea of a hand- 
some stone column, in the place of what is called the 
Rosk-perch, at the entrance of our river. He is pro- 
bably not aware that our Corporation are about to 
erect a light-house en the spot, which may not only 
serve all the purposes of ornament, proposed by Dicky 
Sam, but be much more useful. My principal reason 
for noticing this subject was to call the public atten-' 
tion to the advantages which the erection of a building 
en the spot in question will present for providing, at 
the same time, aceommodation for a life-boat establish- 
ment, on a more complete and extensive scale than has 
hitherto been adopted in this port. ‘Ihe situation is 
such as to render this object Bighly desirable, from its 
vicinity to many of the dangerous banks and shoals 
which render the entrance of our harbour so danger- 
eus in stormy weather. Such an establishment would 
be worthy the wealth and public spirit of the mercan- 
tile community, at the same time that it would meet 
the warm acknowledgments of every 

FRIEND TO HUMANITY. 

Liverpeol, March 15, 1822. 


—————— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


«What things are they of doubtful gender, 
‘Tipp’d at each end with brass, and slender, 
Like broomstick of the witch of Endor? 
They’re dandies.” 





Six,—Can any of your beok-learned correspondents 
inform me of the real, or most probable, etymology of 
the word “Dandy.” In our family, Sir, the want of 
knowing the true derivation of this little word has led 
to the most serious consequences. My old maiden 
aunt, Deborah Nettle, and my sister, Kitty Fretful, 
will not, I am much afraid, be friends during the pre- 
sent reign—if they ever will: and all for this simple 
reason, that the one asserted it was derived from the 
French ‘*dandir,” a simpleton, a fool; and the other 
from‘ dando,” or“ dindo,” Spanish, signifying a child, 
er childish. Should these few lines find a place in 
your Kaleidoscope, I have no doubt but that some of 
your correspondents, who are able etymologists, will 
throw some light en the matter. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
TOM SQUIRREL. 





ST. THOMAS’S SPIRE. 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin,—In reply to Humanitas (in your last paper) 
1 beg to observe, that the willow, bending to the 
gale, maintains its position securely, while the stiffness 
of the sturdy oak occasions its being torn up by its root: 
therefore, the rocking, simply, of the spire, is not, I con- 
eeive, a direct proof of weakness; yet I am of opinion 
that the spire of St. Thomas’s church is not safe, for 
two reasons. First, the injudicious projection of the 
eap-stone very seriously endangers it, being the power 
(with the lever assistance of the spindle) that has occa. 
sioned its premature deterioration ; for, that stone being 
placed at the very extremity of the swing of the vibra_ 
tions produced by the pressure of the wind, and being 





much the heaviest of any of those that form the solid 
part of the spire (perhaps as heavy, if not heavier than 
any one whole course of that part) independent of hold- 
ing more wind, it must, necessarily, from its dispropor- 
tioned size, and, of course, weight, gradually overba- 
lance the slender part of the spire, by which it ought to 
have been, upon geometrical principles, wholly sup- 
ported, without the aid of the spindle, that, struggling 
to preserve it, only labours to tear down a considerable 
length of the upper part of the spire of a steeple that has 
not its equal, I believe, in Europe. 

I withhold my second reason for the presént, from an 
aprehension that a longer letter might too much trespass 
upon your arrangements. 

Liverpool, 11th March. Yours, &c. W. 


P. S.—St. Thomas’s Church has been built seventy- 
two years, during which time, the spire has been topped 
three times. 

eS ae 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Anonymous, on the London-road monument 
has mended it with a witness. When he wrote his 
philippic he wholly overlooked a most material fact 
—If a whole be wrong in principle, a bestowing of 
skill in the formation of its figure, or on the embellish- 
ment of its parts, would only show, that professional 
conceit can more easily blind the understanding than 
remove the defect. An equestrian statue placed on 
a pedestal, and a model of a ship, under full sail, placed 
on a pile of paving-stones, are parallel absurdities ! 
For the elevation of the statue, a figure or representa- 
tion of a mound of earth, or of a rock ; or if architec- 
ture must be consulted, an arch, representing a bridge, 
would rot be condemned by ; 

CONSISTENCY. 


SE 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, the Diinnow, having 
awarded to me a little chastisement from his red 
right hand, and having at the same time announced 
his intention of withdrawing his name frem your 
columns, I shall entirely confine myself toself-defence, 
and carefully abstain from any thing like retaliation, 
which might render it necessary for him again to 
gird himself for the combat. 

The Minnow is very angry with me, and, I think, 
without reason, My son, three years old, was the 
author of a copy of verses, which, in the partiality 
of parental affection, I fondly imagined equal, in 
poetic merit, to those of the Oyster-shell, aged ten 
years! The introduction of Demosthenes, King 
Solomon, and the Empress Charlemagne was, in my 
opinion, quite unique; but, alas! the Minnow has 
not seen them, and can therefore be no judge of 
their unparalleled merits. The new version of the 
Oyster-shell waa undertaken purely with a design of 
rendering the old intelligible; but the Minnow does 
not seem to consider it so even now, for he persists in 
supposing the public, and not the combatants, are 
to be condemned to gloom. I have, also, in the 
fulness of my inspiration, compared the Minnew to 
“the knight of the rueful countenance,” and he (not 
the Don) is offended at the comparison. Perhaps 
it was that I fancied some chivalrous ideas, like 
those of the knights in the olden time, prompted 
your correspondent to couch his lance, not against 
windmills,* indeed, but against the wind itself. 
Perhaps it was the adventure of the puppets, or that 
of the flock of sheep, which my imagination hastily 
seized upon ; or perhaps the comparison was made, 
as your correspondent has said, “‘ for want of a 
betier.’ Whatever reason I may have had for the 
choice of the Don must vanish before the declaration 





* No allusions here, 





of your correspondent. He says there is no simili- 
tade, and 


‘¢ Brutus is an honourable man.” 


Trusting that A Minnow will be satisfied with this 
explanation, and not further deluge me from the 


vial of his wrath, I remain yours, 
JOHN MUSCLE. 


P.S. Perhaps my son’s verses may meet your ap. 
probaticn : 


Mister, or Master, Oyster-shell O ! 

I have no doubt you are a most surprising clever fellow; 

But if Demosthenes, who, as we are told, ‘ 

Swallowed paving stones by bushels, in the days of old, 

Was to take a fancy to pave the road to elocution on the 
M‘Adam principle, 

He might chance, by mistake, an oyster-shell to tipple. 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, for if I am not speaking to you, 

I am sure I cannot tell whom it is to, 

Speedily appoint me your Poet Laureat, 

And then I shall have license all verse and prose to 
worry at; 

Or else, as King Solomon said to the Emperor Charle. 
magne’s wife, 

I will cut you all up with parody’s oyster-knife. 

So now, Mr. Editor, as long as I survive, O! 

My name is John Muscle, and I’m all ‘‘alive, alive, 0!" 





To Correspondents. 


THE MAMMOTH CavE.—We are obliged to be brief 
in this department of our journal, from the necessity 
we are under of putting the paper to press several 
hours earlier than usual, in order to enable the press- 
men to print off the engraving of the Mammoth Cave 
and Mummy with all possible care; for which pur- 
pose it is absolutely necessary to proceed much slower 
with their work, than when they have merely letter- 
press to print off. We take this occasion to repeat 
our thanks to the individual, whose kindness has 
enabled us to present our readers with the view 
of the interior of the most extraordinary subter- 
raneous regions of Renee together with the Mum- 
my discovered therein. We are always on the look- 
out for similar novelties; and to remind our 
friends, that it is frequently in their power to afford 
us access to interesting articles not to be found in an 
of our libraries, or the shops of the English booksel- 
lers ; such, for instance, as the new American poem 
Ontwa, a copy of which we are anxious to obtain. 














The cause already assigned only permits us, for the 
present, to notice the reception of VINEGAR; Jus- 
TINA; ZERO; ANONYMOUS, of Runcom; Cato 
the Censor; A. B.C.; T.M.; Notarius; E.S.E.; 
and Dickon SLUDGE. 


«e The two following paragraphs are repeated from last 
week, rhs been displaced, by other pce! Srom 
all but a few early copies of the Kaleidoscope: 

It so happens, that every one of the articles, suggested by 
A REaDER for insertion from cotemporary works, 
have already . appensee in the Kaleidoscope. Some of 
them originated with our publication, for which they 
were expressly written. The memoir of Miss Clara 
Fisher is one of the number. 

EQuESTRIAN STATUE OF HIS LATE MAJESTY.—In 
iving publicity to the Strictures on the Equestrian 
tatue erecting in London-road, we wish it to be un- 

derstood that we do not, in any no ig identify our- 
selves with the opinions of the author. The subject 
has never formed any part of ewr study. If any 
artist find himself aggrieved by the letter in question, 
our columns will be open to his reply; as we can 
have no object in view in giving insertion to such ar- 
ticles, except a wish to promote the embellishments of 
our native town, and the progress of the fine arts, We 
are aware that communications of this nature some- 
times originate in private pique or disappointed views ; 
and, our best safeguard against the ion of any 
critiques, written in such a spirit, would be, to require 
that the writer’s name should be communicated to us, 
as the condition for their admission. 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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